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FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


The affairs of the American Schools were conducted in an orderly 
fashion during the academic year of 1956-57. Two meetings of the Board 
of Trustees, the meeting of the corporation and a meeting of the Alumni 
Association: were held at the usual scheduled times. Business matters 
that appeared were duly discharged by the responsible members of the 
administration. The annual appointments to the various positions in the 
field were made upon nomination of the Jerusalem and Baghdad School 
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Committees, and the various committees have been functioning with 
their customary efficiency. 

Under the able leadership of Dr. Samuel Kramer the Baghdad School 
Committee has been conducting such business as came before it, while 
Dr. William Reed and the Jerusalem School Committee have been very 
busy with the complex affairs of the School in Jerusalem. 

Our Publications Committee has issued our publications at regular 
intervals under the leadership of the Chairman, Dr. Albright. The 
Bu.tetin, the Journal of Cuneiform Studies, and the Biblical Archae- 
ologist are more sought after than ever. 

Our business office in New Haven has been occupied with the problems 
arising from the usual distribution of our publications, the sale of asso- 
ciated scholarly publications, and the collection of dues from our various 
types of membership. Mrs. Walton, our Business Manager, is the only 
full-time administrator in our organization. She serves as a balance wheel 
and helps me and other members of the administration to remember 
our obligations. The fact that we get anything done on time is largely 
due to the efforts of Mrs. Walton and her assistant. 

We are, as usual, indebted to Yale University, which has continued 
its long tradition of furnishing space for our offices in one of the Uni- 
versity buildings. 

Mr. Thomas L. Knight of the Provident Tradesmen’s Bank and Trust 
Company has been handling the details of our financial affairs under the 
general supervision of Mr. John Warrington as Treasurer. The Finance 
Committee has taken very good care of our affairs, and we can report 
an increase of income in certain areas, particularly in regard to the funds 
administered for the benefit of the Baghdad School. 

The Director of the Jerusalem School for the last academic year has 
been Dr. Robert Dentan of The General Theological Seminary in New 
York City. In my report of a year ago I spoke of Dr. Dentan’s extra- 
ordinary loyalty and good judgment during the crisis in the Near East 
in November 1956. The remainder of the year was quiet and after his 
return to Jerusalem in December he was able to organize a modified 
academic program for the balance of the School year. Due to the local 
situation there were few visitors during the spring, but life at the School 
became more exciting with the arrival of summer and the various archaeo- 
logical expeditions. This summer was one of the big archaeological 
seasons of all time as far as the School was concerned, with three expedi- 
tions in the field sponsored by corporation members and directed by 
former staff members or persons connected with the School. At Shechem 
co-directors Ernest Wright and Bernhard Anderson managed one of the 
biggest expeditions from the viewpoint of numbers ever seen in the Near 
East. Dr. James Pritchard, assisted by former Director Winnett, was 
busy at el Jib, while Dr. James Kelso and staff revived the expedition 
to Bethel. Acting as a base for field expeditions is, I think, one of the 
unique contributions that the Jerusalem School can make, and I am very 
much pleased that our corporation members are taking advantage of 
their opportunities. A more detailed report from Dr. Dentan appears 


elsewhere in this BULLETIN. 
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Our Annual Professor last year at Jerusalem, Dr. Richardson, decided 
that it was in the best interests of his family not to remain in Jerusalem 
after the crisis of November. He returned with his family to New York 
State, but is now back as Director this year, while his family is remaining 
in Syracuse. 

The Schools were not directly involved in the Scroll project this year, 
but we can report steady progress in the “ Scrollery ” at the Rockefeller 
Museum. 

The Director of the Baghdad School, Dr. Vaughn Crawford, was busy 
in association with Dr. Robert M. Adams of the Oriental Institute on 
the Iraq surface survey during the fall and winter. They are well pleased 
with the results of the season and we are all looking forward to their 
report. Dr. Crawford is now a member of the staff of the Metropolitan 
Museum, but fortunately his department is very much interested in 
field work and we fully expect him to continue his cooperation with the 
work of the Baghdad School. We are most grateful to Trustee Charles 
Wilkinson of the Metropolitan Museum for making it possible for Dr. 
Crawford to continue his association with the Schools. His report also 
is printed elsewhere in this BULLETIN. 

We can state that the Nimrud Dagh publication is progressing well 
under the general supervision of its Committee, of which Dr. Albright is 
chairman. Miss Theresa Goell and Professor John H. Young are hard 
at work, and we may expect their report before too long. 

You have all had the privilege of seeing the latest ASOR catalogue, 
which was assembled under the direction of Mr. H. Dunscombe Colt. 
This is a splendid piece of editing and I would like to express my appre- 
ciation to Mr. Colt for all the work that he did in connection with it. 
The catalogue will be of great assistance in the work of the Development 
Committee in its fund-raising efforts for the next few years. 

I should also like to report that I made a trip to the Near East in June 
and July and, accompanied by Dr. George Hanfmann, investigated the 
possibilities of reactivating the excavation of Sardis. Upon my return ‘I 
recommended to the Bollingen Foundation, which sponsored the trip, 
that an expedition under the directorship of Dr. Hanfmann would be 
quite feasible. Since that time the Bollingen Foundation has announced 
a most generous award to the American Schools for the Sardis expedition. 
In addition I am pleased to announce that Cornell University and 
Harvard University have also made grants in aid for the coming year. 
The expedition should get under way this next summer. While in the 
Near East I was also able to visit the School in Jerusalem. 

Considering the general situation in the Near East, it is extremely 
difficult to prophesy the future of our Schools and under the circum- 
stances impossible to make any long-range plans. The scholarly world 
is more interested than ever in what we do, but unfortunately the Ameri- 
can position in the Near East is in the process of revision. Our people 
in the field are well aware of this and are doing good work in establishing 
this new relationship. We have been fortunate in the assistance obtained 
from the State Department, and I should only ask that our members 
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trust the administration to do whatever is necessary for the future of 
the Schools. Frequently our information is more complete than what is 
available to the readers of the public press. We cannot always move as 
fast as we should like to, but you can rest assured that we have the 
interests of the Schools at heart. 

It is my pleasure to welcome as members of the corporation the follow- 
ing institutions that have joined during the past year: 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Wesley Theological Seminary 

Union Theological Seminary in Richmond 
Northwest Christian College 

Columbia Theological Seminary 

Virginia Theological Seminary 


Finally, it is my sad duty to report the death on April 26, 1957 of 
Louis M. Rabinowitz, who served as a very active trustee for a number 
of years. We all appreciated his generous contributions, but only my 
predecessor and I know how helpful he was in advising us in the business 
matters of the School. 


A. Henry DetwetLer 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


To the President and Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research: 


I have the honor to submit the following report of the activities of 
the American School in Jerusalem for the academic year 1956-57. 

Despite the unusual difficulties occasioned by the Suez crisis and the 
long period of tension which followed, it was possible to carry out a full 
program of study and travel with only one period of interruption. The 
summer of 1956 was unusually busy from the standpoint of archaeological 
work with major excavations going on at el-Jib and Balata, under the 
direction, respectively, of Dr. James B. Pritchard and Dr. Ernest Wright. 
The former was a joint excavation of the Pennsylvania Museum, the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific, and the ASOR; the second a joint 
project of Drew University and the McCormick Theological Seminary, 
in affiliation with the ASOR. Both expeditions made advantageous use 
of the property and equipment of the School. Dr. H. Neil Richardson, 
the Annual Professor, and the Director were both associated, for varying 
periods of time, with the excavation at el-Jib. Dr. F. M. Cross, Jr., who 
was resident at the School during the summer working as a member of 
the international committee for the study of the Dead Sea Scrolls, also 
gave material assistance to both expeditions in the fields of epigraphy and 
numismatics. 

Because of the increasing uncertainty of the political situation in the 
Near East, two students who had applied and been accepted cancelled 
their applications at the last minute, so only four students were actually 
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on hand for the opening of the academic term on Oct. Ist. Nevertheless 
the opening tea was a great success, with a large attendance representa- 
tive of the various national groups, educational institutions and religious 
bodies in Jerusalem—with the exception of the British, British nationals 
having for the most part already been evacuated by their government. 
Shortly after this event the members of the School left on the annual 
field trip which this year lasted for two weeks and took them through 
Syria, the Turkish Hatay (as far as the Cilician Gates) and Lebanon. 
Because of military restrictions it was impossible to visit Mari or Dura. 
No difficulties were encountered on the trip, but almost immediately upon 
the return of the School body to Jerusalem, a notice arrived from the 
American consulate requesting the prompt departure of all “ non- 
essential ” Americans from Jordan. So, on the Director’s recommenda- 
tion, all the students left for Beirut where they remained for nearly a 
month. Twenty-four hours later—following even more urgent repre- 
sentations from the consul—the Director, the Annual Professor and their 
families were evacuated by naval airplane to Athens. Because of family 
and financial problems the Annual Professor felt it necessary to return 
to the United States, but it proved possible for the Director, his wife 
and the students to return to Jerusalem within a reasonable time, and 
regular work was resumed about the 1st of December. 

Although passport restrictions and the general uncertainty of politics 
cut the School off from visitors through most of the ensuing winter, it 
was possible to carry on a full schedule of academic work and field trips. 
Regular seminars were organized in Classical Arabic, North Semitic 
Epigraphy, Archaeology and Historical Geography, and these met with- 
out interruption throughout the remainder of the academic term. The 
field trips also were numerous and unusually far-ranging, including visits 
to sites which have not ordinarily been reached in recent years, such as 
‘Araq el-Amir, Umm Qeis, Machaerus and the Omayyad desert palaces. 
After Easter there was the usual long trip to Petra. Our visit there was 
somewhat marred by the imposition of martial law on the country in 
anticipation of a suspected communist coup and by a serious accident 
which befell one of our members, but the good fortune which seemed to 
follow us through the winter continued to prevail and the party returned 
to Jerusalem safely and almost on schedule. 

At mid-winter Miss Kathleen Kenyon courageously returned to begin 
a final season of digging at Jericho and, despite the small size of her 
projected excavation, she kindly agreed to take Prof. L. E. Toombs, one 
of our fellows, on her staff, so opportunity for practical field work was 
not entirely lacking. She reported that he made a notable contribution. 
The rest of us made regular trips to Jericho to observe the work in 
progress. While Miss Kenyon made good use of some of the American 
School equipment, the ASOR had no official connection with the Jericho 
dig this year. 

The new Chevrolet carryall which had been sent to the School early 
in the spring remained in the Amman customs house while every avenue 
of approach was studied to avoid the payment of duty, if possible. When, 
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in September, it at length became evident that the new law forbidding 
tax-exemption for cars and other automotive equipment was going to be 
enforced, the duty was finally paid and the new car put into service. 
Shortly after this a compromise was reached with our insurance agent 
with regard to the old car which had been wrecked early in the year. 
During the year a new stainless steel sink was installed in the kitchen, 
and the kitchen and small dining room were repainted. Some damage 
was done to the trees by the digging of trenches in the front yard during 
the Suez crisis and by an unusually heavy fall of snow. The major change 
in the physical properties of the School was the conversion of the rooms 
beneath the Director’s House into an apartment for the use of Omar, 
partly in recognition of the excellent service he performed in taking full 
charge during the enforced absence of the Director and other members of 
the American community during the events of November, 1956. 

I should like to express to the President. of the Schools, the Chairman 
of the Jerusalem School Committee and the Board of Trustees my grati- 
tude for the unfailing support they gave me during the difficulties of 
this year; to Profs. L. E. Toombs, D. C. Pellett and M. Erdelyan, the 
members of this year’s student body, my thanks for their friendly, 
courageous and cooperative spirit; and to Omar, Wadia and Imran, as 
well as other members of the School staff, my appreciation of their 


loyalty and unstinted service. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Rosert C. Dentan 


November, 1957 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL AT BAGHDAD 


To the President and Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research: 

The major undertaking of the Baghdad School for the 1956-57 season 
was the Iraq Surface Survey, a joint expedition of the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago and of the Baghdad School. Robert M. 
Adams of the Oriental Institute served as the director of the survey and 
I acted as epigrapher and representative of the Baghdad School. During 
a field season of more than five months which was concluded on March 
15, 1957 we had the unqualified support and assistance of the Director- 
General of Antiquities, H. E. Dr. Naji al Asil and all of the members of 
his department. Unfailing cooperation was extended by all local govern- 
ment officials in every area which we visited. 

The purpose of the survey was to reconstruct the ancient settlement 
patterns and the ancient courses of the waterways in the region between 
the present Tigris and Euphrates with Baghdad as a northern and 
Nippur as a southern terminus. This territory corresponds roughly to 
the area of ancient Akkad. These results were achieved by means of 
visiting the tells in the region concerned and collecting diagnostic pot- 
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sherds from the surface of these mounds. The sherds gathered represent 
different periods in Mesopotamian history—in this case Ubaid (ca. 4,000 
B.C.), Protoliterate, Early Dynastic, Akkad, Isin-Larsa, and finally 
Old Babylonian-Kassite (ending ca. 1,200 B.C.). Later periods lay out- 
side the scope of our investigation because of the short time and limited 
personnel devoted to the survey. Since the territory involved has been 
one of little rainfall for at least the past 6,000 years, it was possible 
to reconstruct the outlines of the ancient watercourses as well as the 
settlement patterns, because no village, town, or city could or does exist 
apart from proximity to a river or canal as the source of water for 
irrigation. 

During the ninety-nine days actually in the field no less than 1,800 
tells were visited in an area of more than a thousand square miles. One 
hundred eighty were of sufficient interest to warrant being given a 
number and an exact location on a map. Since only about one hundred 
of these belong to the Ubaid through Old Babylonian-Kassite periods 
just mentioned, it is upon them that the reconstruction of the settlement 
patterns and water courses of antiquity is based. The survey shows that 
these water courses and the settlements located near them remained in 
substantially the same locations throughout Ubaid to Old Babylonian- 
Kassite times. Only in the Old Babylonian-Kassite period is there any 
evidence for an elaborate network of canals. Prior to that time the two 
main branches of the Euphrates itself were of prime importance. These 
two branches ran between the modern courses of the Tigris and Euphrates 
splitting from a single river at a place known today as Tell Abu Qubur. 
The western branch ran from the point of division to Sippar, Kish, Marad 
and beyond. The eastern branch went through Kutha, Jemdet Nasr, 
Khfei‘, Abu Salabikh, Nippur, ete. 

When the Euphrates shifted westward to its present course and where 
the Tigris flowed in the range of time concerned are questions to which 
the survey can provide no answers without more work in the field. The 
1956-57 season of the survey is a good step in the right direction, but 
perhaps another two seasons would be necessary to complete an archaeo- 
logical survey in southern Iraq of the same intensity as that of the past 
winter. 

Publication of any definitive report and particularly of the map which 
is the chief result of the winter’s work awaits both the completion of 
work being done during this present season (1957-58) in the Diyala 
region under the direction of Thorkild Jacobsen and Robert M. Adams, 
and a decision with regard to continuation of the Iraq Surface Survey. 
A cartographer has been engaged in Chicago to bring our field map up 
to publication standards. 

I made a report on the survey at the spring meeting of the American 
Oriental Society at Princeton, New Jersey, soon after my return, and in 
June took part in a discussion of the survey at the Oriental Institute in 
Chicago. An article called “ Early Akkadian Towns” by Robert M. 
Adams will appear in the winter issue of Archaeology. 
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in its field, continues to appear under the able and learned editorship 
of Professor Albrecht Goetze. To him and to his associates, Professors 
Thorkild Jacobsen and Abraham Sachs, the School owes its appreciation 
for a task well done. 

The major work of the 1957-58 season of the Baghdad School has 
already begun. Once again the School is cooperating with the Oriental 
Institute on the Joint Expedition to Nippur. This is the sixth season 
since World War II and the third in which the School has participated. 
For the second season the work is being directed by Richard C. Haines 
who is sharing the role of architect this year with James Knudstad. 
Donald P. Hansen, a Junior Fellow from Harvard, is the archeologist 
for his second season at Nippur. George Dales, Fellow of the School, 
is acting as assistant archeologist and photographer. The epigraphers 
will be Professor Goetze (for the latter part of the season) and I (serving 
in that capacity for the first half of the campaign after my arrival about 
December 1). Letters report that digging began on November 2. The 
initial efforts are being directed at removing the overburden from the 
remaining three-fifths of the temple of Inanna, the excavation of which 
was begun during the 1955-56 season. We hope to complete the clearance 
of the Ur III level (level IV) of this temple and to learn more about 
the Early Dynastic phase of the temple of level VII. You will be kept 
informed of the progress of the season through news-letters from the field. 


Vaucun E. Crawrorp 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
November 18, 1957 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1957 


RECEIPTS 


Income from Investments 


Henry Thatcher Fowler Memorial ................ 29.06 
Contributions, Etc. 
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Special Contributions 


Sales of Publications 


Bulletin and Supplementary Studies .......... <e 2,822.44 

Journal of Cuneiform Studies ................... 1,174.40 

Total of Budget Items .............. ee $ 53,673.69 


Items Not Budgeted 


J. B. Nies Estate for Publications .............. $ 125.62 
Contribution Toward Bulletin .............. Dress 93.04 
Contribution Toward General Use .............. 27.80 


Jerusalem School Account 


Director’s Travel Allowance ................. one 1,100.00 
Annual Professors Stipend ...... 2,800.00 
Annual Professor’s Travel Allowance ............ 1,100.00 
Prudential Reserve Contributions ................ 100.00 


Operation of School 
Paid by 68 


Paid in Jerusalem ............. 11,169.87 
11,587.56 
Received in Jerusalem .......... 7,447.38 4,140.18 


Baghdad School 


Publications 


Appropriation toward Nies Reserve .............. 1,000.00 $ 7,593.57 
Business 
telephone and Telegraph 118.16 


$ 53,964.25 
H 
EXPENDITURES 
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Miscellaneous Expenses 


Bank Charges (New Haven) ...................- 62.16 
Costs to Remit Funds to Jerusalem ............. 12.55 
Safe Deposit Box (Nippur Account) ............ 27.50 


Administration 
2,100.00 
830.11 
Postage, Telephone and Telegraph ............... 517.94 


$ 52,062.55 


Items Not Budgeted 


Auto Acct., Duty Cost Less Allowance on old car... 104.16 

Special Grant Cross to Jordan .................. 500.00 

Publication Bought ...................... 2,008.14 

Employer’s Share, Social Security Costs .......... 366.22 $ 7,121.40 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


ASSETS 

Cash For Current Use—Philadelphia ............ $16,345.14 

New Haven, Ete. ........ 2,866.27 

Investments (Market Value 6/30/57 $563,570.89) .. 418,127.82 
Furnishings and Equipment .................... 4,601.46 
Advance Payment on ’57-°58 Budget .............. 13,186.63 


LIABILITIES 

Advance Receipt on Corporation Dues 1957-58 ..... 3,800.00 
Special Contributions in Advance on 1957-58 Budget 10,400.00 
Withheld Taxes Due Internal Revenue Service.... 397.82 
Principal J. B. Nies Building Fund .............. 52,666.63 
Principal of Endowment Funds.................. 398,975.39 

J. B. Nies for Baghdad School.............. $28,954.93 

General Corporate Fund 68,862.18 


$586,629.60 
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“Whe have examined the Financial Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research at June 30, 1957, and the related Statements 
of General Income and General Expenses for the year then ended. At the New 
Haven, Connecticut, office and at Jerusalem, independent auditors reviewed the 
financial status of each operation as of the dates of these reports, which were 
accepted by us without further verification. Subject to the correctness of the other 
auditors’ reports, in our opinion, the report prepared by the Provident Tradesmens 
Bank and Trust Company of Philadelphia properly reflects the financial condition 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research at June 30, 1957, and the results of 
operations for the year ended. 


WHEELER, CROSBIE, SEILER AND COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 
121 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania.” 


THE SECOND CAMPAIGN AT TELL BALATAH (SHECHEM) 


G. Ernest WRIGHT 


The second campaign at Tell Balatah,' the site of the biblical Shechem, 
was conducted for six weeks, July 4 to August 16, 1957, by Drew Uni- 
versity and McCormick Theological Seminary, jointly with the American 
Schools of Oriental Research and with the assistance of the Bollingen 
Foundation of New York. The writer was Archaeological Director. Dean 
Bernhard Anderson of Drew was Administrative Director, ably assisted 
by Professor David M. Graybeal of Drew, who also took over manage- 
ment of the camp. Twenty-seven people composed the regular staff of 
the expedition, twenty-one of whom were from the United States, in- 
cluding eleven graduate students from Drew, Johns Hopkins and Chicago 
Universities. Four members of the staff were from Jordan, one was 
from Germany and one from Australia. In addition to the staff, part- 
time technical assistance was provided by Dr. Awni Dajani, Technical 
Director of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan and by Yusuf Saad, 
Acting Curator of the Palestine Archaeological Museum. G. R. H. 
Wright was chief surveyor and architect; Ovid R. Sellers, Chief Recorder; 
James T. Stewart, Photographer. Area supervisors were H. Neil Richard- 
son, Director of the Jerusalem School, Hans H. Steckeweh, Lawrence 
Toombs, William R. Farmer, Robert J. Bull, and Robert W. Funk. 
Howard C. Kee was in charge of pottery sorting, with special responsi- 
bility for the typological study and analysis of Hellenistic pottery.?, We 


1 For a report of the first campaign see Bulletin, 144 (Dec., 1956), 9-20. 
2 Student assistants who helped both in mound duty and in pottery drawing were 
George W.-Buchanan and Paul Hollenbach of Drew, Edward F. Campbell, Jr., Robert 
G. Boling, Paul A. Lapp and Lawrence W. Sinclair of Johns Hopkins University. 
Lee C. Ellenberger of McCormick and Arthur E. Talbert of the University of Chicago 
were assistants to the chief surveyor, Mrs. Nancy Lapp was the indispensable 
Assistant Recorder, and Mrs. Robert Boling was in charge of payroll computation 
and assisted in the reconstruction of smaller ceramic forms. Spiridion Jahshan of 
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were particularly fortunate in having with us Dr. Steckeweh, who directed 
‘the last German work at Balatah in 1934. His knowledge of the earlier 
excavations was of great assistance in our attempt to comprehend the 
meaning of the archaeological remains. A public word of gratitude for 
generous assistance must be expressed to the Department of Antiquities 
in Jordan, and particularly to Dr. Dajani, with whom it is a pleasure and 
a privilege to work. 

With this staff and with the resources available, it was possible to 
hire an average of 190 workers. Movement of debris was speeded by 
the use of a small hand-operated railroad, generously loaned to the 
expedition by Pére de Vaux of the Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem. This 
railroad was brought to Palestine from Germany by Dr. Sellin in 1927, 
and is now used at Tell el-Far‘ah by Pere de Vaux, who cares for it in 
the absence of an owner. 

Work was begun this season in three different sectors of the mound 
(see Plan), which were labelled “ fields.” The term “ area” was reserved 
for subsections in each field. Field I was the East Gate, where work 
was started in 1956. Field II was a sector directly east of the temple 
on the western side of the mound, beside the deep excavation of Sellin 
before the temple entrance. Field III is a sector between two partly 
filled German trenches, north of the East Gate, where cyclopean stones 
on the surface seemed to suggest a tower. After one month, the East 
Gate excavation was concluded, except for minor operations, and the 
labor force there was gradually shifted to two additional sectors, Fields 
IV and V. Field IV was a small exploration northeast of the Northwest 
Gate, with the primary objective of determining the date of the gate 
and the cyclopean wall. Field V includes the temple and the area im- 
mediately adjoining it. 

The summer’s results were far more gratifying than could have been 
anticipated. In a tentative way the main periods of the city’s occupa- 
tional history can now be sketched in. The principal structures unearthed 
by the German expeditions can now be dated with some degree of assur- 
ance. And at last it is possible to make a substantial beginning in tracing 
the complex history of the city’s fortifications. 

In city dumps and especially in the “ make-up” or fill used in the 
Middle Bronze Age glacis, numerous early sherds appeared. These indi- 
cated that there must have been settlements at the site as early as the 
Chalcolithic (Ghassulian) period of the mid-fourth millennium, and again 
in the early part of the Early Bronze Age, in Middle Bronze I and in 
Middle Bronze If A. The site reached its acme in the Hyksos period, 
between ca. 1700 and 1550 B. C. (MB ITI B-C), when the city was in all 
likelihood the center of the chief Hyksos city-state in an area perhaps 
approximating in size the Mt. Ephraim region of the Israelite monarchy 


Abu Dis was foreman, assisted by Mustafa Tawfiq and two other men from Balatah. 
Mohammed Mustafa and the mukhtar of Balatah, Selman Suleiman, although not 
members of the staff, were close friends without whose daily assistance the work 
would have been incomparably harder. One cannot praise too highly the aid given 
by these men in handling for me innumerable problems ‘in relation to the workers 
and the people of the village. 
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(I Kings 4: 8, 12: 25). This latter may have included most of the 
territory along the central ridge and the eastern watershed between ~ 
Bethel on the south and Esdraelon on the north. The late Middle Bronze 
state was presumably as extensive as the Late Bronze Age one, known 
roughly from the Amarna letters, and ruled from Shechem by Lab’ayu 


MODERN VILLAGE- BALATA 


SHECHEM 
and his sons. Shechem continued as an important site into the Late 
Bronze Age, and three periods are represented thus far in the Iron Age: 
(a) twelfth century, extending down no later than the first half of the 
eleventh century; (b) tenth century; and (c) ninth-eighth century, a 
period during which the city was notably lacking in vigor. No clear 
evidence has been found for habitation on the site between the eighth 
and fourth centuries. From the end of the fourth to the end of the 


second century B.C., however, there was a large and flourishing city 
on the mound, evidently a Samaritan center. It is the hope of the Drew- 
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McCormick expedition that the discovery of this extensive Hellenistic 
occupation level will provide considerable light on the material culture 
of this archaeologically obscure period in Palestine. 

The results and tentative conclusions from the 1957 work may be 
summarized as follows: 


I 


The earliest loci thus far excavated are in Field V, just east of and 
below the temple. Indeed, the fill, some three meters deep, which was 
brought in by the builders to make a courtyard in front of the temple 
was here poured over certain earlier structures. In plan, they appear 
to have belonged to one large building, perhaps a palace. The date of 
the structure or structures underneath the temple fill can be no later than 
the first half of the 17th century B.C. (Tell Beit Mirsim E), although 
it is difficult to assign a precise date since the rooms have been destroyed 
to a point below floor level. 

The long wall, about 2.25 m. wide, which forms the northern and 
eastern limits of the area to the east of the temple (considered by Sellin 
to be a wall of the temenos or sacred enclosure of the temple) is of 
the same date as these loci, or earlier. It was not possible this season 
to reach the foundation of this wall, although on each side, in Fields IT 
and V, the excavations reached undisturbed debris lying against it. 


II 


In Field I at the East Gate, the earliest fortification has proved to 
be a cyclopean wall (Revetment 1 on the 1956 plans), east of and earlier 
than the gate. The latter seems to have been erected in a small valley 
(perhaps against the scarp of a fosse) since the foundations of the 
cyclopean wall are very deep. We went down on the outer face of the 
wall to a point 6.30 m. below the present top (see the sections and plan 
of the East Gate). Because of the danger that loose stones in the late 
Hellenistic tower just east of the cyclopean wall might fall into the 
pit, the work along its face was discontinued, and its base remains 
undiscovered. Its massive size and position make it reasonable to assume 
that it belongs to the cyclopean wall at the Northwest Gate. We are 
labelling this fortification system “ Wall A” (because it was the first 
to be discovered), and are assigning to it a date around the middle or 
latter half of the 17th century. 

Just north of the Northwest Gate, before installing a spur of our rail- 
road designed to remove débris from the temple area, we investigated the 
area about to be covered by the railroad fill (Field IV). Here were 
discovered chambers that had been built against the outer wall of the 
city. At least two phases of building were evident here, the later being 
a rebuilding of the earlier. Wall A had once been breached in this area 
and had then been rebuilt. Into this rebuilding, which cannot yet be 
dated, is bonded the upper phase of the chambers. The lower phase 
rests on a fill placed over what appears to be virgin soil, and is thus 
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the earliest building in the vicinity. (Prior to this, the area had simply 
been the slope of Mt. Ebal and was at this time first included in the 
city.) Both phases have their counterparts on the south side of the gate. 
The pottery associated with the lower walls belongs, like that at the 
East Gate, to MB II C, Shechem’s greatest phase. 

Wall A was strengthened in Field I by the addition of a roughly parallel 
and much less substantial structure, Wall A 2 (Revetment 2 of 1956). 
Between these two walls a cross-wall forming “ casemates ” was erected. 
A door was opened in Wall A 2 and the “ casemates ” were used as living 
quarters, in which two floors, each covered with the débris of destruction, 
were found, separated by ca. 40 cm. Because of the size of the rooms 
it is highly problematical that they should be called “ casemates.” Yet 
Wall A 2 appears too large to have been erected as a house wall alone; 
during excavation it was therefore considered related to the Wall A 
fortification. 


Il 


The Wall A cyclopean system was more than doubled in strength by 
the addition of the Wall B defensive system sometime later in MB II C, 
roughly ca. 1600 B.C. This was a more complex structure, which must 
have created an exceedingly strong fortification. Inside the line of the 
cyclopean wall and higher up on the slope of the tell a massive stone 
wall was erected, from ca. 3.25 to 3.75 m. wide, topped with brick. This 
wall was excavated in Field I at the point where it left the towers on 
both the north and south sides of the East Gate (see Plan), and again 
in Field III; it seems to appear again circling the northern sector of the 
tell to the Northwest Gate where it probably attached itself to the inner- 
most piers. Judging from the brick fall in both Fields I and III there 
must have been 5 to 10 m. of brick wall above the stone foundation, 
reinforced and supported by large wooden beams. In Field III the stone 
foundation was found to be resting on a still earlier and much wider 
wall, apparently also MB II C in date judging from the pottery along 
its exterior face, but its interpretation must await further work. In 
Field I, about 1.75 m. inside Wall B, a much smaller wall (Wall B 2) 
was erected, running off the north and south towers of the East Gate, 
parallel to the main wall. In Field III a comparable wall ca. 1.50 m. 
wide and once topped with brick, runs parallel to Wall B, about 6 m. 
inside it. In Field I, Area 6, a small stone wall between Walls B and B 2 
creates “ casemates ” with a door between. In Field III, Areas 3 and 4, 
the six-meter space was paved with a lime plaster, and “ casemates ” were 
created by the erection of a brick wall (made of square brick each ca. 
36 x 36x 16 cm.). A door in Wall B 2 (with door socket), and perhaps 
another in the “ brick casemate,” made the area accessible from within 
the city. 

An earlier cobble-stone pavement covered the area and extended west- 
ward below Wall B 2, indicating that the latter with its “ casemates ” 
belonged to the very last phase of MB. Both phases had been violently 
destroyed (cf. below the last two phases of MB at the East Gate). — 
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Indeed, the vast masses of brick and brick débris throughout Field ITI, 
Areas 2-4, made excavation and interpretation exceedingly difficult. 
In Field III some 11 m. outside (east) of Wall B is what ought to be 


Fig. 1. The East Gate of Shechem at the conclusion of excavation in August, 1957. 


the area of Wall A, as it crosses through this section. It is very uncertain, 
however, that we found the original Wall A there this year. Instead, 
it may have been badly robbed and a new cyclopean wall (Wall A 1) 
erected (perhaps from the older stones?) , the footing for the latter being 
quite shzllow. Its purpose was to form a glacis, for assistance in the 
interpretation of which we are very grateful to Pere de Vaux. The area 
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between Walls B and A 1 was filled with a deep “ make-up” of marly 
earth and covered with a plastered surface. Subsequently in the same 
period Wall A 1 was strengthened with a thinner cyclopean wall (Wall 
A 2) and a cross wall dividing “ casemates ” was inserted between them. 
Then a new and higher glacis was made between Walls B and A 2. It 
was curious that the small locus created by the pocket between A 1 and 
A 2, was filled with coarse LB pottery though the débris against A 2 on 
its inside (western) face was MB II C. 

The greatest achievement in the Wall B system, however, was the 
East Gate in Field I with its basalt orthostats forming a double gateway, 
towers and guardrooms (see the Plan and Fig. 1). When this structure 
was built, the doorway in casemate Wall A 2 in Field I (see below) was 
gradually closed and the space between it and the new south tower of 
the gate was made into a roadway. The level of the road was gradually 
raised until the doorway in question was completely filled up. At least 
five levels of repaving with cobble-stones were found in this road, and 
all of them belonged to an earlier phase of the gate (Fig. 2). During 
the last phase of MB construction here, the earlier road and Wall A 2 
were completely covered by a plastered glacis extending from the tower 
to Wall A. Nevertheless there are indications that the road to the gate 
still passed along the south tower, and continued to do so throughout 
the city’s history. 

Inside the courtyard of the gate we found guardrooms on both north 
and south sides. Both they and the courtyard were originally paved with 
cobble-stones and a smooth surface was created by packing a yellowish- 
white marly fill over them. The earliest phase of the gate with the two 
guardrooms and street level was nearly 2 m. below that of the final 
phase. Then there was a destruction of some violence, after which only 
the south guardroom was rebuilt, and the orthostats either added at the 
entrances for the first time, or else raised from the lower level—probably 
the latter. The roadway between the entries shows clear evidence of 
repeated raising of the level and a complex history. 

Inside (west) of the inner gateway a flight of five descending steps 
was erected in the final phase of the gate’s history. These steps were 
made of rather rough stone blocks (see Fig. 1) and showed little evidence 
of wear. Either they served as a base for a ramp, as Pere de Vaux sug- 
gested to us, or else each step was covered with mud plaster to make 
its surface level. In any case, the steps quickly fell into disuse before 
they became worn. Both within the gate and in Field III, Areas 3 and 
4 there was eloquent evidence of two violent enemy attacks upon the 
city within a short period during the mid-16th century, when the 
Egyptians were occupying the country after repulsing the Hyksos. Fol- 
lowing the first destruction the débris of the gate, including at least six 
human bodies, was swept into the step area until its level was raised 
considerably and a new street level was created with brown field earth 
mixed with haéwar (soft chalky limestone). Then came a second destruc- 
tion of much greater violence which filled the gate’s south guardroom 
with 2 m. of brick débris, while in a pocket created by Wall B and the 
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tower the depth of débris was over three meters. Thick masses of brick 
and carbonized wood from the large timbers which reinforced the brick 
apparently fell inside the city from Wall B throughout its course. The 
fact that the masses of brick and burned débris both in Field I and in 
Field III fell west, inside the city, suggests intentional destruction of 
the defenses by burning the beams and superstructure, and pulling out 
enough brick from the foundations to make the whole mass fall in. 

One would have thought that the 16th century defenses of the city, 
after the erection of the B system, would have been nearly impregnable. 
But the East Gate evidently proved vulnerable and was forced. The 
southern set of orthostats at the inner gateway shows evidence of the 
siege. The eastern stone was dislodged and its corner broken off by a 
battering ram. It was never again straightened. 


IV 


In Field V we began the removal of the later structure built on top 
of the temple (see below), preparatory to a fresh study and detailed 
planning of both structures. It turned out, however, that we had time 
to do a considerable amount of cleaning and cutting of balks* inside 
the temple, as well as investigating the fill on which the temple was built. 
As previously remarked, this fill was thrown in over the “ palace” walls 
of MB II B in front (east) and below the temple court (Field V, Area 
3). Along the north side of the building in Field V, Area 1 we encount- 
ered the original surface of the fill in which a trench had been dug for 
the foundations of the temple. The pottery from this fill both here and 
within the temple was consistently MB II C. Inside the cella at least 
two floor levels were visible in the balks, with MB II C sherds found 
just under them (Fig. 4). From the considerable amount of evidence 
thus collected, a date ca. 1600 B. C. for the building of the temple seems 
mandatory. The erection of the structure is clearly earlier than the Late 
Bronze Age.* 


-* This phrase is used to describe the method used with such success by Miss Kenyon 
at Jericho and now imitated at Shechem, in which standing banks of earth are cut 
vertically so as to show the exact stratification. 

*The common supposition that the temple was erected in LB has been buttressed 
by the comparable building found at Megiddo, which was attributed to Strata VIII 
and VII (14th-12th centuries B.C.) ; see Gordon Loud, Megiddo IT, pp. 102 ff. Yet the 
Megiddo structure had foundations which evidently destroyed nearly all evidence 
from the 17t and 16th centuries, because it seems to rest on the 18th century 
strata XIV-X1II. Consequently, it is difficult to discover any reason why this temple 
could not have been erected at least as early as Stratum X, which would make it 
contemporary with the Shechem temple (late 17th or first half of the 16th century). 
Indeed the structures east of the Megiddo temple seem to be rebuilt with the same 
general orientation from Stratum XII through VII. In other words, the stratification 
of the Megiddo temple is by no means certain; it must probably be dated from the 


Shechem evidence, rather than vice versa. 
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V 


Important evidence for the Late Bronze and Iron Ages was found, 
especially in Field I. After the devastating MB destructions, later inhabi- 
tants seem to have been faced with a serious problem as to what to 
do with the vast amount of brick débris. Instead of clearing the court- 


Fig. 2. Four successive repavings of the cobblestone street 
leading into the East Gate. In the foreground it runs be- 
tween the SE tower and Wall A 2, In the background it 
turns sharply left into the outer entry. 


yard of the East Gate completely they evidently cleared only the passage- 
way, pushed the débris back and built curb walls on each side to retain 
it. Precisely when the present curbs were erected (see Plan) we do not 
know. This left the street between the orthostats clear at approximately 
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the old level, while the new occupation level was higher and gradually 
rose still higher as the centuries passed. 

Most important, the people of the Late Bronze Age evidently erected 
new guardrooms and a new fortification wall directly west of the MB 
south tower, and used the western wall of that tower as the outer 
(eastern) face of a new guardroom (see Plan, left lower corner). Further 
west a new city wall, parallel to that of MB, seems to have been erected. 
It was connected with the East Gate by building a new wall running 
south from the innermost orthostats, which crossed the tower and passed 
on over MB brick débris, turned at a right angle (with the corner 
heavily buttressed), and ran west to meet the new wall ee the 
tell at this point. Just how, or whether, the LB people reused the B and 
A fortification systems is not yet clear, except that in Field III MB wall 
B-2 was rebuilt in LB (Wall B-3), and new layers of large rectangular 
bricks (ca. 55 x 37 x 15 ems. in size) appeared, evidently dislodged from 
the top of the older brick “ casemate ” wall, indicating an LB rebuilding 
of that structure. This in turn might lead to the supposition that the B 
wall was reused, but of this we have no direct evidence. 

As one entered the East Gate from the outside in LB times, one passed 
through the inner gateway, turned left and climbed a few steps to find 
oneself in a small paved courtyard (I.7, Locus 4), facing a door which 
led into the new guardroom (I.7, Locus 3). The stratification of these 
loci was most interesting. In Locus 3, for example, there were at least 
five LB earth floor levels, one below the other, on the uppermost of 
which the skeleton of a young animal of the horse family, lay stretched 
out. Above this series of floors there were 30 cms. of gray clay with bits 
of charcoal, plaster and brick, but such traces of burning were much too 
slight to attest any violent or general destruction at the end of LB. 
Above this layer there were fourteen floor levels of Iron I occupation. 
Each floor consisted of a layer of hard packed earth covered by a very 
thin layer of plaster, and separated from the next floor below by one 
or two ems. of brown occupational débris. This is to say, the floors 
represent the successive repairs and leveling of the occupational level 
by simply laying on a mixture of sifted earth and a small amount of 
crushed lime. Furthermore, while there was a separation between the 
LB and Iron I occupations, there is no evidence whatever of a violent 
disturbance in the 13th or early 12th centuries, such as is found in 
southern sites and at Hazor in Galilee. 

Such inferences from the stratification of Loci 3 and 4 of Field I, Area 
7 are further confirmed by the following facts. (A) The line of fortifica- 
tion in the East Gate remained precisely the same in both LB and 
Iron I, the latter being simply a continued use of the former with the 
one exception that an additional wall was built to enclose the former 
paved courtyard, thus creating two rooms in place of one in the LB 
tower, ana that an LB door was filled in. There was no destruction 
in the area, only a renovation with a slight revision of plan. (B) In 
other areas where we encountered ancient dumps, especially a deep fill 
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beneath a Hellenistic house in Field II (Fig. 5), LB and Iron I were 
frequently mixed together or in close association. 

The particular Iron I period in question is the 12th century, and 
possibly the early 11th, but no later. It is the period represented, for 
example, by the climax of the collar-rim storage jar phase. The major 
break in the city’s history at this age, therefore, is not in the time of 
Joshua, but nearer the time of Abimelech, whose destruction of Shechem 
and its temple-tower is described in Judges 9: 45 ff. 


VI 


Regarding the repair of the city’s fortification by Jeroboam I (ca. 
920 B.C.; I Kings 12: 25), only the following can be said. (A) Such 
evidence as was discovered in 1957 simply confirmed our interpretation 


Fic. 3. Bronze age scarabs from Shechem, The upper left example is identified 
by O. R. Sellers as a royal scarab; it bears the name hpr nb of Intef V of the XIVth 
Egyptian Dynasty. 


in 1956 of the repair of the south guardroom in the East Gate, Field I, 
Areas 3 and 4, particularly on the basis of I.3, Locus 1. (B) The new 
data of 1957 showed that this repair was nothing more than a patching 
which otherwise simply made use of the LB-Iron I reconstruction de- 
scribed above. It represents very poor workmanship that easily crumbles 
away when exposed to the weather. (C) This repair was also visible 
on the north side of the gate (see Plan), where the same poor earth- 
filled wall had been erected on top of the main MB tower wall as it ran 
east-west, connecting the two entries of the gate. 

The most important new information about the Iron II Age comes 
from Field V, the temple area. Last year, I tentatively identified the 
late structure left standing on top of the temple as a granary, because - 
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its shape resembles other similar buildings so identified at Tell en-Nasbeh, 
Jericho, Beth-shemesh, Lachish and Tell Beit Mirsim. Closer study of 
the Shechem structure this year confirmed this judgment. Furthermore 
we were able to establish a date for the structure and to interpret the 
evidence as follows: 

(A) Over the cella of the temple at a level above its latest floor, but 
slightly below that of its side walls, a thick layer of white plaster was 
spread to level the surface (see Fig. 4). The main walls of the granary 
on the north, west and south sides were placed on an earth fill over the 
main temple walls, while the granary’s interior walls were simply laid 
on the prepared plastered surface within the cella (so in Fig. 4). (B) 
We began the removal of the granary walls on the north and west sides, 
making very careful search for every sherd in the earthen fill. Our efforts 
were rewarded with a good collection of Iron II pottery, dating probably 
to the eighth century B.C. and no earlier than the second half of the 
ninth century. In one pocket of earth beside (not under) the west wall 
a small inscribed sherd was discovered; it appeared on the last day of 
work in the last basket of pottery, after the latter had been washed. 
There were only two letters on the sherd, goph and yodh, but from the 
shape of the goph Abbé Milik would date them in the eighth century, 
not too far removed from the Samaria ostraca. This may mean that we 
must posit a date in the time of Jeroboam II for the building of the 
granary, but any such tentative suggestion must await further testing. 
Furthermore, it probably means that the date ca. 800 B.C., given last 
year for the destruction of the Iron II city at Shechem on the basis of 
Field I, Area 3, Locus 1, was too early. 

In any event, we can say that, though Shechem was weak and com- 
pletely eclipsed by the new Israelite capital at Samaria, it was evidently 
used as a district center by the Israelite government for the collection 
of taxes in kind.° 


VII 


Thus far in two seasons we have found no clear evidence of any occu- 
pational débris at Shechem between the eighth and the fourth centuries 
B.C. Yet the mound is covered with clear evidence of a very vigorous 
recovery of life during the third and second centuries B.C. In Field I 
at least two, and probably three, phases of Hellenistic are to be dis- 
covered. In Field II a large and beautifully built house of substantial 
size, with at least two phases in the walls, was uncovered (Fig. 5). In 
Field III there were surface walls and dwelling rooms, from which a 
number of complete, though smashed. vessels were recovered over the 
area of Wall B. East of that. where surface indications suggested a 
cyclopean tower, excavation showed only Hellenistic walls built out of 


5 This statement is based upon the supposition that large structures of the type 
here discussed must have been erected by the government for provincial administra- 
tion: see, e.g., Frank M. Cross, Jr. and G. Ernest Wright, “The Boundary and 
Province Lists of the Kingdom of Judah,” J. B. L., Vol. LXXV (1956), pp. 215 f., 225, 
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stones robbed from MB Walls A 1 and A 2. Wherever the Hellenistic 
work was good, it had deep foundations, disturbing the occupational 
débris of earlier strata. 

Down the slope from the tower of the East Gate we opened an addi- 
tional 100 square meters, as compared with 30 sq. m. in the 1956 area, 


Fie. 4. Section in the debris within the temple, showing two floor levels. The 
meter stick is on top of a column base in situ at the level of the lower floor. At 
the top below one of the granary cross-walls is a thick layer of plaster with which 
the interior of the temple was surfaced for the granary. 


and the story can readily be seen in the Sections. The Hellenistic occu- 
pants at first simply rebuilt the MB glacis between the tower and Wall A, 
using the latter to support a sharp scarp, while building some brickwork 
on the old tower behind, following the outer MB rather than the inner 
LB-Iron I lines. Precisely how they used the old fortifications elsewhere 
on the mound is not known, though Wall B was originally in all proba- 
bility the main defensive system. But then came a great brick fall down 
the slope, as noted by description and photograph in the 1956 report, 
evidently testifying to a severe destruction of the East Gate’s repaired 
fortifications. The resulting accumulation of débris filled the whole 
area, covering the cyclopean Wall A. 

Without attempting to remove this accumulation, the builders evi- 
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dently simply smoothed it all over, hastily covering it with plaster to 
hold it in place. In the sections, this plaster over brick débris is to be 
seen east of Wall A, the great revetment. As we dug deeper here, we 
discovered that the stamped and plastered fill, which last year was 
observed to drop so steeply in Field I, Area 1, was not an early Hyksos 
earthen fortification at all. It was the Hellenistic glacis and the second 
phase of it at that! Further to the east was an accumulation of brown 
field earth, or a deliberate filling with this earth, to level out the whole 
area east of Wall A. On this fill a rather poorly constructed Hellenistic 
tower was erected, approximately 7.25 m.x5 m. in size, with curtain 
walls leading from it north and south (see Plan). When this was erected, 
we must assume that, while the East Gate was still in use, it was not 
worth much for defense. Consequently an unsubstantial attempt was 
made to screen the entrance from the outside. Furthermore, Wall B 
was evidently not used in this last period, and from it stones were taken 
to erect small houses. 

Over the LB-Iron I area in I. 7 two Hellenistic occupational levels were 
discovered, each destroyed by fire. The area seems to have been used 
as an open-air dye plant, high up over the City Gate. The last burned 
level was so near the surface that only in I.7 was it found at all, whereas 
elsewhere it was destroyed by surface cultivation. More extensive evi- 
dence of the earlier Hellenistic destruction was recovered than of the 
later. 

In Field II deep below the German dump in an area where the mound 
once dropped sharply toward the spring from the Northwest Gate on 
the lower slopes of Mt. Ebal, a fine Hellenistic house was recovered 
(Fig. 5). It was constructed with carefully hewn headers in the walls 
at critical points, and was indeed a home built with considerable labor 
and care. Many nails and the key to one of the doors were recovered, 
though the wood had rotted away. A considerable amount of painted 
plaster was also found, the paint being red, gray and orange, indicating 
a different color for each room. The main room of this house (II. 1, 
Locus 4), measuring ca. 4.20x 4.15 m., contained quantities of second 
century (B.C.) pottery and will be especially valuable as a homogeneous 
locus from an age whose pottery chronclogy has not been well established. 

The main difficulty with our Hellenistic period at Shechem lies in the 
dating of its phases and its terminal point. Evidence continued to mount 
this year in confirmation of our last year’s conclusion: namely, that the 
beginning of Shechem’s Hellenistic city is to be dated in the fourth 
century B.C., and probably in the last part of that century. We now 
have a fair coin collection which begins toward the end of the fourth 
century and continues through the second century B.C., when it breaks 
off. Occasional Roman coins appear, but they are not im situ and their 
main source may be a Roman village by the spring below the present 
village of Balatah. 

For the terminal phase of the city a strong ceramic argument may be 
presented to the effect that time must be allowed to elapse between our 
latest Hellenistic and the Herodian period, or more specifically between, 
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for example, Shechem and Qumran. J. L. Kelso’s results at Bethel in 
1957, furthermore, may indicate the presence of such a transitional 
ceramic which does not appear at Shechem. 

In 1956 we assumed that the city’s life ceased with its capture by 
John Hyrcanus in 128 B.C. In 1957, however, a dated coin (Registry 
321) was found in the main room (Locus 4) of the Hellenistic house 
in Field II. It is identified by O. R. Sellers and Claus Hunzinger as 
belonging to Antiochus VIII and dating from 121-120 B.C. On the 
other hand, débris both above and below the house produced two coins 
of either Ptolemy I or II (between 312 and 246 B.C.). The latter point 


Fig. 5. The main room (Locus 4) of a Hellenistic house 
found in Field II. Looking north. 


to the building’s first phase, while the former indicates that its last phase 
would appear to date after 128 B.C. In Field III, associated with 
Hellenistic deposits, coins of Ptolemy I and Demetrius II (dated 145- 
144 B.C.) appear to indicate the earlier Hellenistic phases, but a rare 
coin, tentatively identified as from Antiochia (Ptolemais) and dated 
112-111 B.C. (Reg. 148), again suggests a date after 128 B.C. for the 
last phase. 

We cannot with confidence interpret this and other evidence until 
there has been further detailed excavation within the houses of the city. 
We are clear only about the following points: (1) The Hellenistic of 
Shechem began in the fourth century B.C., probably in the latter part 
of it; (2) during the course of the third and second centuries there was 
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at least one violent destruction of the site (by John Hyrcanus in 128 
B.C.?); (3) and after this destruction there was a comparatively brief, 
but extensive, reoccupation of the site at a time when the city’s defenses 
were in ruins and hasty attempts were being made to repair them. In 
a tentative way we would suggest a date for the final phase of the city’s 
life between 128 and a time not far removed from 100 B.C. 


THE SEAL IMPRESSION FROM JERICHO AND THE 
TREASURERS OF THE SECOND TEMPLE 


W. F. Avpricut 


Searcely has one archaeological discovery been made when another 
turns up to set the first in its proper perspective. In the October 
Butuetin (No. 147, pp. 37-39), Philip Hammond revised his first reading 
of a seal impression found by Kathleen Kenyon at Jericho while he was 
a member of her staff, and corrected the original dating, which was much 
too high. The writer was entirely in accord with his revisions, which 
could scarcely have been improved at the time, since there was no really 
parallel material on which a different interpretation could have been 
based. Of course, if the first and third letters in the first line had been 
entirely preserved, the true reading would have been recognized much 
sooner. 

In the Israel Exploration Journal, Vol. 7, No. 3 (1957), pp. 146-153, 
N. Avigad has just published an important article on “ A New Class of 
Yehud Stamps,” in which he compares the Jericho stamp to a seal 
impression from Ramat Rahel, recently published by Yohanan Aharoni,* 
as well as to a silver coin found at Beth-zur in 1931 by O. R. Sellers.” 
He is undoubtedly correct in both comparisons. All three inscriptions 
have the word Yehiid (the Aramaic name of Judah)* and the name of 
an individual. The two seals are alike in having YHWD stamped on 
the wall of a jar and not on a handle, as usual; both have YHWD in the 
first line and a personal name in the second. There can be little doubt 
that Yigael Yadin is right in reading |B‘|NH, “ Baanah,” in the second 
line of the Ramat Rahel stamp, since other suitable names of the 
Restoration which end in NH are too long for symmetry, besides being 


1Jsrael Exploration Journal, 6 (1956), p. 146 and Pl. 26: 4; see the discussion 
by Y. Yadin, IEJ 7, 153. 

20. R. Sellers, The Citadel of Beth-zur (1933), pp. 73f. For a much better 
photograph see E. L. Sukenik, Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, XIV (1934), 
Pl. I (opposite p. 184). 

* This was first read by Hammond provisionally as SGND and on the Ramat 
Rahel stamp by Aharoni as []NR; I then proposed LHGR for the former. It 
may be observed that Yehiid was originally a pre-exilic Hebrew “ hypocoristicon ” 
(abbreviation) of Yehtidah; see my discussion in Journal of Biblical Literature, 
XLVI (1927), pp. 168 ff. 
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less frequent.‘ Avigad is emphatically correct in explaining the two 
stamps and the coin as belonging to the fiscal administration of Judah 
while it was ruled by autonomous high priests after the Exile. 
One may be permitted to disagree with Avigad on minor points. The 
inscription on the left side of the owl in the Beth-zur coin is only partly 
preserved, since the impression of the die is so far off centre that the first 
and last letters are barely visible on the edge. The proposal of E. L. 
Sukenik to read Yehid instead of my tentative [Ye|héhdn|dn] was 
undoubtedly correct, but we must clearly read |Y|HWD, not YHD, since 
the first visible letter is certainly a twisted hé with three clear horizontal 
strokes on the left, and the letter following it is an aramaizing waw like 
the waws on the two seal impressions.’ In other words, the spelling of 
Yehid is the same in all three inscriptions and is thus different from 
what we find on earlier (and later?) stamps of the same general age. 
This coin was correctly dated by E. T. Newell in the latter part of the 
fourth century B.C.; it is entirely different in standard from the older 
Yehid coins, and the owl of Athene is so sketchy as to be barely recog- 
nizable. There can be no doubt that our original identification of the 
“ Hezekiah” of the coin (right side) with the Ezekias of Josephus 
(Contra Apionem, I, 186f.) was right. The latter is called “a chief 
priest of the Jews,” he is said to have left Palestine for Egypt after 
the Battle of Gaza in 312/311, though already about sixty-six (variant 
sixty) years of age. He is said to have enjoyed high repute among his 
fellow-countrymen, and to have had a superior mind and ability as a public 
' speaker; he was also “ unsurpassed in his experience of public affairs ” 
(tois peri tn pragmaton, eiper tis dllos, émpeiros). It is safe to say that 
he had been in charge of the Temple treasury at some time between 
Alexander’s conquest in 330 and the Battle of Gaza nearly twenty years 
later; it is also likely that he was forced out of Judaea by political intrigue. 
Through the years since 1926 I have shifted ground several times 
with regard to the date of the three-letter Yehid stamps on jar handles, 
and I do not see any solid basis for dating them to any specific phase of 
the period 400-200 B.C. It must, however, be said that the two four- 
letter stamps now known should be dated as close to the silver coin 
as feasible; I should, therefore, prefer a date in the second half of the 
fourth century for both of them. Avigad’s identification of the Uriyau ® 
of the Jericho seal with the Uriah mentioned in Ezra 8: 33 as father of 
Meremoth, treasurer of Ezra (probably about 428 B.C.), can scarcely 
be right, but he has almost certainly set up an extremely important 


*See Yadin, loc. cit. 

5 Sukenik’s drawing, JPOS XIV. 180, is not in accord with his photograph, which 
shows a vertical stroke at the right of the letter after the twisted hé, with a 
horizontal stroke at the top, to the left of the vertical stroke; at the right end of 
the horizontal stroke the vertical stroke continues a short way up, and there appears 
to be an upward turn at the left end of the horizontal stroke (though this is not 
certain). 

* For the spelling of the usual YHW or YH as YW see Hammond, BULLETIN, 
No. 147, p. 38 and n. 2. This is by no means the only example of North-Israelite 
archaisms appearing in Judah after the Exile. 
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connexion. It must be remembered that offices like those of the high 
priest and the Temple treasurer tended to remain in the same families 
and that papponymy’ was then the rule. Thus we have between 520 
and the early second century whole series of high priests bearing the 
names “Jeshua,” “ Joiada” (of which “ Jaddua” is merely the normal 
abbreviated form), “Johanan” (abbreviated Honi, “ Onias”). It is, 
accordingly, quite safe to regard the Uriyau of our seal as a descendant 
of Uriah father of Meremoth, who is mentioned several times in Ezra 
and Nehemiah, as pointed out by Avigad; he must have lived, however, 
a good century or century and a half later than the biblical personality. 
The Temple treasurer of the Ramat Rahel stamp must remain anonymous 
for the moment, since the reading of the name as Baanah is not certain 
(though extremely plausible) and we cannot tell whether he belonged 
to the same family or not. We have the same uncertainty with regard 
to the family affiliations of Hezekiah (on the Beth-zur coin) .§ 


RECENT BOOKS ON ASSYRIOLOGY 


Books on Cuneiform Lexicography (continued from No. 146, p. 35). 


Another great lexicographical project has reached Vol. IV, thanks to the energy 
of Father A. Pohl: Materialien zum sumerischen Lexikon (MSL), IV, by B. Lands- 
berger, R. Hallock, Th. Jacobsen, and A. Falkenstein (Rome, Pontifical Biblical 
Institute, 1956, vii + 50* + 207 quarto pp.). Beautifully autographed, this volume 
is the most important to appear in its series, since it contains all known Babylonian 
grammatical texts bearing on Sumerian, many of them not hitherto published; its 
value is notably enhanced by a unique feature: a fifty-page survey of the Sumerian 
verb system on the basis of the bilingual data, by Jacobsen, who has made the most 
substantial advances in this field since the great work of his teacher, Arno Poebel, 
was published in 1923.—Scarcely had this notice of Vol. IV been set in type when 
MSL V was received, with sub-title The Series Har-ra hubullu, Tablets I-IV, by 
B. Landsberger (1957, vii + 199 quarto pages). The first four tablets of this basic 
cuneiform vocabulary are now available for students in a critical edition, with a 
great deal of new material from different regions and periods. Their value for both 
Sumerian and Accadian studies is inestimable. 

I. J. Gelb has put a fitting capstone on his long series of monographs in the field 
of Old Accadian (from the period between the middle of the third millennium, 
through the Dynasty of Accad, down to the end of the Third Dynasty of Ur in 
the 20th century B.C. [low chronology]) with his book, Glossary of Old Akkadian 
(Materials for the Assyrian Dictionary, No. 3, University of Chicago Press, 1957, 
xxiv + 318 pp.). In view of the fact that Old Accadian is by far the oldest extant 
Semitic language, and that a knowledge of it is essential to historical studies, we 
wish to congratulate Gelb on a most valuable addition to our stock of basic 
handbooks. 

Another invaluable basic handbook has been provided by André Finet in his book, 


* This is the practice of naming a grandson after his grandfather, popular in many 
dynastie successions, both of royalty and of nobility. 

® My earliest discussion of the jar-handle stamps as belonging to the post-exilic 
Temple treasury dates back to 1926 (JPOS VI, 93-102); it was thoroughly revised 
(after Sukenik’s discoveries) in BULLETIN, No. 53 (1934), pp. 20ff. For my views 
on post-exilic history and chronology in general see especially The Biblical Period 
(Pittsburgh, 1950), pp. 50-55, with notes on pp. 63 ff. 
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L’Accadien des lettres de Mari (Memoirs of the Royal Belgian Academy, Vol. LI, 
Fase. 1, Brussels, 1956, xiv + 358 pp., 200 belgas). Here we have an admirable 
survey of all the grammatical phenomena so far recognized in the published letters 
from Mari (18th century B.C., low chronology), with full quotation of all pertinent 
passages and an elaborate detailed index (68 pp.!) of all hitherto published letters. 
No phase of cuneiform inscriptions is now more throughly documented than the 
Mari letters. 

Among the non-Semitic peoples who helped to create the Assyro-Babylonian 
civilization of classical times, the Cossaeans or Kassites (who ruled Babylonia cir. 
1530-1150 B.C.) take a prominent place. Seventy-three years ago Friedrich 
Delitzsch dealt with the remains of this language in his little book, Die Sprache 
der Kossiier. Now Professor Kemal Balkan of the University of Ankara brings the 
treatment up to date in a comprehensive monograph: Kassitenstudien, 1, Die Sprache 
der Kassiten (American Oriental Series, Vol. 37, New Haven, Conn., 1954, xiv + 238 
quarto pp., $4.50). Undertaken under the aegis of Landsberger, this study utilizes 
all known sources, including personal names from Nippur and elsewhere, as well as 
names of horses from the Nippur tablets of the 14th-13th centuries B.C. 

In his Hippologica Accadica Armas Salonen has provided us with an exhaustive 
treatment of the material now available for cuneiform words dealing directly or 
indirectly with horses (Helsinki, Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, B, Vol. 
100, 1956, 318 pp. + 20 plates). Trained by Harri Holma and B. Landsberger, he 
has carried out his task exceedingly well, going far beyond the narrow bounds of 
his subject. E.g., he devotes pp. 84-90 to a good discussion of all known cuneiform 
words for camels (forgetting on p. 85 that udru, “ two-humped camel,” is obviously 
derived from Avestan ustra, with the same meaning; to the Assyrians the Iranian 
consonantal cluster was unpronounceable ) . 


Publications of Cuneiform Texts. 

Among collections of hitherto unpublished texts we mention three recent volumes 
of special interest: (1) Late Babylonian Astronomical and Related Texts Copied 
by T. G. Pinches and J. N. Strassmaier, prepared for publication by A. J. Sachs 
with the co-operation of J. Schaumberger (Providence, Brown University Press, 
1955, Ilvi+ 271 pp.); (2) Old Akkadian Inscriptions in Chicago Natural History 
Museum: Texts of Legal and Business Interest, by I. J. Gelb (Fieldiana: Anthro- 
pology, Vol. 44, No. 2, 1955, iv + 161-338 pp.); (3) Die Puzris-Dagan-Teaxte der 
Istanbuler Archdologischen Museen, Part I, by M. Cig, H. Kizilyay and A. Salonen 
(Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, B, Vol. 92, 1954, 311 pp.).—The cursory 
reader of the preface to (1) cannot begin to guess what a tremendous amount of 
detailed work on the part of Sachs and his colleagues has gone into the “‘ prepara- 
tion” of the volume, which contains no fewer than 1748 tablets and fragments, 
many of which have been “ joined” for the first time—(2) contains 53 complete 
tablets from about the 23rd century B.C., admirably published by Gelb, who is the 
foremost authority in this important field of cuneiform studies.—(3) contains 725 


new Drehem tablets from the Third Dynasty of Ur (cir. 2000 B. C.), fully transcribed 
and provided with over 50 pages of indexes. This wealth of new material has been 
copied and transcribed with the utmost care by the two devoted Turkish ladies 
whose names are attached to the volume. 


W.F.A. 
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